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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Volume I 


THE COMPELLING OF EFFICIENCY 
THROUGH TEACHER TRAINING 
I. A NEW analysis of the factors involved 
in teacher training is made necessary by 
he fact that edueation is changing from 
he study of academic branches as wholes 


the mental training incidental to it, to 


y 
7 


tne development of de finite jorms of ¢ 
ency useful enough and strong enough to 


trol er pe re nce, The 


question that 

‘her and learner must now ask of each 
ranch is not, does it train the mind, but, 
vhat definitely useful forms of mental 
training does it contribute, how useful are 
its contributions as compared with those 
made by other subjects, what parts and how 
much of its subject matter are essential to 
their development, and by what method can 
they be made permanent and controlling? 


It con 


’ 7 j 
pets childre n to li arn and compe ls teachers 


Such education means compulsion. 


c efficient. The schoolmaster of tradi 
tion compelled children to figure and to 
spell. His too scientific suecessor, through 
fear of a figuring begun in the wrong cul 
ture epoch or a spelling contrary to natural 
tendencies, compels nothing at all. The ex- 
pert familiar with educational values must 
compel efficiency in the ordinary learner as 
surely as learning was drilled into Helen 
Keller. Teachers who compel what is es- 
sential to the individual and to the state 
will more certainly eontrol the course of 
civilization than captains of industry or 
rulers of warring continents. 

Il. The teacher training that is to result 
in this sort of efficiency must compel in the 
teacher the forms of training which control 
or compel the learner: the cumulative im- 
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sided 
possible all forms of 
discovery of new 
and system, which eo pe 
repetition of essential thing 
usetul relationships; and the 
ensures for essential 
plication as is usefi 
to situations or fields of exper 


than the 


veloped. 


from two points of view 

trols which must be so 

as to compel effici 

and the teacher contr 

the nec ssary prof Ss10 

teacher. As, obviously, 

master both, the selection 

amount of subject matter essential 
ers in each branch of knowledg 
mined by its relat 
more of these 


IV. As the 


branches to ear 


contribution 


examined, three points 
uously revealed: 


1. The fact that teacher training and 


general education should parallel each other 


throughout the entire professional course. 


2. That definite permanent knowl 
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edge of relative educational aims and values usefulness. To be educationally effectiy } 
3 essel to teachers of all subjects which they must be centered upon educatior 
form a part of teacher training and of the’ ends and limited by other educational aims 
general education which should parallel it ind facts Moy e. the S } 
That what is essential to efficiency in attitude of mind ustoms 

cademie specialization is largely hostile to specialist to readjust his old belief und 
efficiency in both teacher training and gen the compulsion S new fact of natu 
eral education. science nas olten ed prepar h 

V. In teacher training as in general edu accept the ed f ! t that only a lit 
cation, cumulative impression as a Means to of his selience is essential to th mel 
permanent and controlling interests, ideals training through which he has always just 


and points ot vi Ww, IS lara ly based upon fied the seience as a whole. Eve n expel 


forgotten experience, and, in place of the mental pedagogy and the history « 
academie system or exhaustive detail dear tion themselves may fail to defi 1 dir 
to the specialist, rt quires pe rsistent re pe tl thre screntrly point ¢ j ) ¢ 


tion of impressive material or experience’ ends, unless they consciously teach the 





which may itself be forgotten. Interest in eessity for continual educa al readjus 
scientific research is better gained through ment and reform as the result of scient 
a glimpse at the more impressive investiga determination and social or political chan 
tions of a variety of sciences than through On the other hand, although the ‘‘ genet 
the detailed study of only one, and becomes attitude of mind, with its en phasis of a 
permanent less through what is remembered — tation to childhood and periods of devel 
than through growing impressions of pleas ment, can not but be given ed I 
ure and satisfaction which linger long alter bearing through the study of psych 
particular methods of investigation or the it is educationally misleading in the 
results of particular experiments have been’ of Montessorianism itself, unless it is m 
forgotten. The ideal which compels a tired fied by the fundamental educa al x 
brain to persist in the face of a complex point which insists on developing act 
difficulty may result from the systematic when they are educ nally most usetu 
study of mathematics or Sanskrit possible recardless of the more n ilral interest ! 
to a favored few, but it 1s Just as certain readier development of s later pe 
and far more generally acquired, if every If the genetic viewpoint is to be education 


learner is compelled to solve enough cor ally safe and useful, even the ‘‘edu 


plex problems in every branch of knowledge, — tional’’ psychologist must be dominated b; 
to gain confidence in the face of complexity, fundamental educational aims and valu 


the complexities ag well as by his educational applications 


psychological faets and principles. 


rh 


as surely as he forgets 


themselves because they are complex. 
1. Although in similar fashion, relatively 2. Although history, throu its dr 
f content, and literature, through its 


non-emotional points of view, as distinct matie 





from feelings. interests and ideals are in emotional form. are the branches most eff: 
( identally di velop d in the teaching of tive for emotionalizing ideas into ideals that 
academic subjects, the specialist is littl ean control. the method of the aecaden 
like ly to give them the de finiteness of dire sper ialist in each of these subjects tends 
tion to professional ends, and modification to lessen or check emotion by turning the 


by non-academic ideals. essential to their attention of the learner from the emotional 
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passage as a whole to petty details of in 
formation or the means by which the emo 
tion is produced. In place of definitely 
centering about fundamental ideas and ac 
tivities what is most impressive in the spir 
tual inheritance of the race, specialization 
sacrifices the emotional appeal of historical 
fiction and even of literary form, for the 
sake of eliminating anachronisms that t! 
veneral student never perceives or soon for 
the fie 
at make 


the Yankee at 


titious heroes and incidents 


vets, or 


larger truths real. Playing 
King Arthur’s Court,’’ 

substitutes filthy anchorites and ridiculous 
the petty by-produets of a heroic 


and the 


knights 
age for the **Idyls of a King’”’ 
larger tendencies to reverence, romance and 


hivalry that feudalism not only produced, 


ut handed down. In place of using the 
emotional appeal of the literature read in 
the high schools and normal schools to cre 


ate a love for the beautiful and to idealize 


what is finest in human experience, special 
ization asks whether the king in Humpty 
Dumpty could have been Henry the Eighth, 
and insists on an ornithological descrip 
tion of the sea fowl in the Ancient Mariner. 
No branch of human knowledge rich in the 
stuff from which dreams are made should 
be torn into the shreds and tatters of in 
formation that any dictionary or encyclo 
Nor 


W ho 


pedia ean more economically supply. 


is it the academic specialist alone 


squanders his richer substance. The same 
sacrifice of ideals may result from a non- 
emotional teaching of the history and phi- 
losophy of edueation, which in place of 
life into men that 
feel, 


into humanists, naturalists, realists, like so 


breathing the breath of 


can teach us how to classifies them 
many moth flies pinned on their several 
bits of eork. 

VI V ar abulary, the second form of pupil 
and teacher controls, determines the things 


that are to be held in mind and the relation- 
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Snips 1n Wil nh thev are to issociated t 
IS not OO much to Say j } mee { 
kind of words 1 teacl . rhu j 
large . a ern j hie ng ov iw ) 
7) reas i ( ) 
ul hh he ‘ 4 DOSS hi itv 
ifs bei yore 

1. The kind of words ind leas Vv whicl 
a teacher recalls his daily ex} nee deter 
mines Whether it shall make him think ot 
narrow school routine ‘ s fy ps) 
chology and other sciences ) inda 
mental educational \ les and re lions! Ss 


or example, if he recalis the d ffi lity 


Which young children hav vith = finge 
movements as compared with full-ar 
ovements, through the words 


h does not think at all ae t 


r persists 


in the drill that involves the ovement 


complains that it is too hard. If he has 


‘culture epoch’”’ 1 with it, he i 


,a¢ 
USSOCTULE! 


sists that the finger movement must 


AUSt Thhe ruce ised Luli-arn 


required be 


movements at the period reproduced in tl! 


If th 


‘ganal On-Ce | hg he 


ehild, word th 


early life of th 


comes to mind Is 


refuse to force a growth that will come mors 


readily when protoplasmic proet SSCS ive 


developed. when he has difficully 


It is only 


; 


assoclated with immed wy iy isSeTu 


that he will think and judge from the stand 


; 


point of educational efficiency, and either 


reject the finger movement as useless or 


develop it, because its educational useful 


ness is relatively high and immediate, how 
ever difficult or ‘‘unnatural’’ it may b 

2. It follows that the development of the 
professional vocabulary of the teacher car 
left to academic sp 


‘alists or evel 


not be 


to the psychologist mologist or sociologist 


definit educational aims and 


iuse the words that preserve and 
must be 


ignorant of 
values, bec 
nterpret the teacher's experience 
d to what s basal for eduea 


S ibordinate 


tional efh 
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The educat efficieney of a word 
ley ls upon t finiteness, usefulness 
ad } idedt SS rT 1 1 deas that it 
\\ I] navit lal Call TO mil a The teacher 


must substitute definition which suagests 


| reaches out after new nowledge for 
the definition which merely identifies each 


v thing by ealling it by a n: 


iiwaysS meaning the same, discourages 
thinking or investigation. Tke definition 
that céntrols is the definition which defi- 
nitely and « rtainly ‘arries with the ime 
i few ideas which suggest different kinds 
of knowledge and fields of thought or in- 


vestigation for each new thing to which it 


is applied. For example, the word “‘ rive) 


physiographieally kes each new 


lefined ma 
Each river is a 


. } 1 
nothing 


river mean the same thing 
river and 


rose by the river’s brim’’ or ‘‘the flower 


in the crannied wall 
associated with scenery, fertilization, navi 


gation and power. reve 


+} 


control by Suggesting a variety of things 


for each new river different from what is 


known of those that have been eneountered 


a difference between rest 


‘| here Ss 


with knowing that the Nile is 


he fore 
ing satisfied 
associating with 


a river, and of surely 


because it is a river, the thought of sce) / 
that the 
pyramids, cataracts and Arab boatmen, tl 


the 


compels learner to discover its 


thought of fertilization, with whole 


history of Egypt in its train, the thought 


of navigation with its conquest of the eata- 


racts and the dream of Cape to Cairo, and 
the thought of water power with the pro 
phetie glimpse of the cotton mills that may 
point of view 


into th 


a continent k’ rom this 
Dr. Thorndike 


extent to which children’s tex 


’s valuable inquiry 


books con 
experience 

irried 
proportion to its 


the 


further 


teacher 


tributi to vocabulary 


AND 
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iust eal LSS Ot wit ] ia 
me ntally useful word the few defi leas 
that will most surely and usefully ny 
im to think and through which |] n 
OMmpel His pups to think na to seal 
fter 1 knowledge 
1. To words thus suggestive for general 
formation must be added techr il terms 
suggestive for professional knowledge and 
xperience, by substituting fo1 ical or 
philosophical definition the two or thre 
issoeliations which will compel teachers to 
think, apply and adapt For exampl 
very teacher should be drilled into mechan 
illy issociatinge with ment ing’ 
o7 efficiency the fi ntrols im 
pression, vocabulary, variation, habit d 
transfer.’’ If he S a specialist mathe 
a a4. I tal train r V | tn Su ST 
tt merely logical system and habit. b 
the system of habits that « every \ 
experiences Impress ) Vill nake lin 
think not merely of the few ideals that 
mathematies ean d velo} ll i! mult 
tudes of ideals, interests. tastes and ints 


which must be 


‘ts. The thought of abulary w 


= 
subd 7e¢ 


suggest the contribution of mathematies to 
the words that he 


parison 


The term variation will bring the 


svstem of mathematics into yntrast with 
the constantly varying associations that ar 
possible through more suggestive terms in 
ther branches of knowledg While the 
vel word (fra) rWill qui Vv suggest the 
distinction between habits that are confined 


NoOse¢ that not o \ I irry vel but ire 
made to irr’y el » oth l IS OT expel 
nee 

i 263 eal ) miv ft t tn i m 
Ss}? ilist eve ( defi s his Terms 
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'é 
that professional definiteness should find naties ors se t} e if \ 
range for application academic work een associated s mind wit 
that parallels professional training xpansior 

6. On the other hand, the task that the ] 
Society of College Teachers of Educatior 
has imposed upon Professor Bagley must 
clude, in addition to an agreement up 
iniform pedagogical terminology, agre j-sided pn 
ment upon the few definite ideas that must definition determ tha 
he certainly called to mind by each uni-_ cations in wi 
rm term, if it is to compel useful educa to be memorized, M 
tional thinking. tion and periods 
VII. The third form of pupil and _ tively defined w 
teacher controls is variation or varying with 
interconnection, exercised through the 2. The unique set 
crowing many sidedness of ideas that makes ne mad DY history and geography is t il 
possible all kinds of new and unexpected an idea associated with any histo r 
issociations. It involves two forms of con reographical location or sequenes 
trol—the Herbartian ‘‘many-sidedness*’ and which the ordinarily int lear 
concentration.’’ That is, quantitative imulatively gather many other ideas, is 
ntrol through increasing the possibility ikely to be associate vith 1 vy sit 
f ny idea’s being related to any other deas, which, othe: 


dea, and qualitative control through in 

‘reasing the likelihood of varied associa tected. Thir 
tion and eompulsion for the most useful aster, Roger Ascham, Jol 
de Montaigne 
definition, or mem- the Jesuit F 
ori nd of effec rive associations, whr h Elizabethan lie, and 


deas 


Tl fF ; ‘ 
1 The same effective 


makes a use ful de neral ferm bring more 


issociate them with a hundred things E] 
ideas to mind, will put any one of the re bethan—royal progresses Shakesper 
sulting ide as into relationship with others drama Wi twat | I] ind re nous conti 
that the eff ec tive association which recalled versies. but ’ ’ ! nore lv to see the 
it, has similarly recalled in other instances ‘common effort of most of them to build up 
or fields of application. For example, formal methods and systems of instr 
whe an investigator tests the efficiency of t10n, and to u lerstand the \ 
the phonetic method in reading, 


if the pendulum whicl rries Mont 
idea of efficiency always brings to mind system whicl 





m } yy? ‘ 
vocabulary as well as habit, he will not limit nunciation of ¢ I { I 
his test to the habits involved in mechan- to the extre) the incidental and the 
1 reading or thought-getting, but the nformal This Dr. Kerchensteiner’s 
term vocabulary will make him think of vstem of vocat ft) \I 3 
testing for the contributions made by pho Germa 1 the cl re sti er that 
etic ability to vocabulary expansion and uu will ass vil nilitay vstem 
omparing those it has added with those l seg? tion int is nd q 
tributed by etymology, history, mathe 








t. If this histor sequence, partly ae 
puire i] le tary rades idequatel 
taucl hizh school, and kept alive 
ftir T WW I ) sl )] 
] | ) | I ind iIntens st ly 
(| ’ mo? nart } oO? ryt 
tit] il | il I 
tion upon a// of the periods that have con 


tributed most to the rid’s culture, with 
emphasis of educational relationships 


and developments, be as cultural and cor 


tribute as directly to the fundamental aims 
( t histo l S} i t S haus ‘ 
‘ il tor in oO} rity 
» This does not mea 
] the history fr edueaty Variatior 
th nse of see lueat deas which 
belong to the past related to others in new 


individual. and varving associations, is not 


furthered by specialization in the history 





of education, which emphasizes local and 
temporary institutions or isolated facts 
The interconnection of lueational ideas 
throueh a knowledge of the past requires 
a chronological framework built up from 
periods that contain enough edueational 
material for association to be many-sided 
VIIL. Specific discipline or definite mem 
¢ and retention, the fourth means to 
pupil and teacher controls, is exercised 


j 


through habits and systems of habits 

1. Sharp contrast must be made betweer 
the academic system dear to the specialist, 
nd the efficiency system, which must be 
ome dear to the teacher. The logical sys 
tem peculiar to certain academie subjects 
such as mathematics or a foreign language 
s temporarily mastered by the ordinary 
learner on account of a thoroughness and 
ompleteness of detail which ean be re 
tained only by the specialist. Efficiency 
system must be cumulatively built up 
through the selection. memorizing and 
never-ending review of the most useful 
deas and activities selected from all sub 


ts in the definite relat onships that will 
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l tnell l liness most irring il d 

Y rer i ? ’ t lief 

IT) pe i”) ey y-aay li¢ i ats 

} te? } t y } ] + 

STS O i Svstem tha \ 1e SD 1118 

I remem I I LHe IST ey ) i 
SVstem Ti y Ss pern ? T 

trols 


iS, whit a) . ipposed lo iavea special 
, * -* P , 
riue for teacher training. system n the 


nse oO £7 } aust he di tail must hed splaced 


vy system which results from definite use- 


i/ness. The worth of psychology and the 
history, philosophy and science of educa 
on as means to professional efficiency, 1s 
tt inherent in their subject-matter. but 


dependent upon the definite relationships in 
which what is educationally most useful is 
memorized and retained 

§. If the system that controls is to be 
compelled, two fundamental conditions must 
be ensured Relat educational values 
must determine the definite relationships 
thich are so essentia o the ve forms o 
efficiency that they must be eértaanty mem 
orized: and every moment of the little time 
ch ective for mechanical memorizing and 
review must be economically put to use. 
The reaetion against mechanical memori 
ng should be checked ; memory drill should 
he lmited to the proportionate time and 
particular periods for which it is effectiv: 
the relative native retentiveness of every 
learner should be determined: the most 
fective conditions and methods for mem- 
orizing and review should be compelled; 
lrill should not fall short of what is neces- 
sary for adequate memorizing; nothing 
should be temporarily memorized that is 
not to be permanently kept in mind; and 
no academie specialist must waste time in 
the memorizing of the details of one subject 
at the expense of what is most useful in it 
and in other subjects in the definite rela- 
tionships that compel both teacher and 


pupil controls If ait as essential to the defi 











useful th 


ifth ind | ST of the pupil and 


SCHOOL AND 


j WLPELS CTHCICEnRCYH, hie 
04 a) al nemoaor ind is rhié 
" y 
fual freedom re 


ols is exereised through gen 
n the St nse of the transtfe r 
nes to instances or fields of t 


her than thos I vhich they a 


training ides tl idk 1 of pra Sf t | 
rs from the ordinary practise wor 
rmal school d college in two essentials: 
rs t involves a practise which is not 
mited to the ‘tual repetition of certau ( 
details « struction until they becom: 
habits, but which compels the carrying « } 

{ hah feo fy ) r etuations ind second ; 
Ss é pplical va d arruind o 
merely methods ¢ instru O hut 

ery teacher training that is 
eral 1 ts us ss It must discover 
ensure for each individual the cond 
lavor ( to the most eneral and 
pp n, not only iabits, Dut 
leals, and t memory 01 ereonn 
mm rs ess 7 {Tt t ‘ lefinit ’ 
{) ( mined Lhe iSt LnemselVes 
ne part the leneyv svstem hose 
ss they can multiply a hundred 
fold through ensuring the 1 ive, which 
piace OF resultit I qui react 
time nd the natu t perament of th 
rusher consists of re tion of persona 
ee ae oe ty to meet a 
vel situatio 
2. When practise means application 1 
this broader sense of transfer, studies of 
the kinds of usefulness and relative values 
xemplified in text-books, courses of study 
theoretical methods of instruction, and 
model classes, should precede and accom 


commonly called *" practise 


SOCTR TY 


ans 
rated 

T ' is 

nt ie thr 

r tr n" 

hase of wo 

X. If pr 
’ } 

’ 


mMmpressiol 


1 4 
na tr er 
ind fT) S 


hers is 
/} ij 
‘ 
neo ess 
] 
‘ 
‘ ts< 
i) ‘ t 
‘ 
t i>? 
’ 
lemie s 
, 
on? 7 7 
| 
? 17 
l 
lecves that 
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reSS1O training shal 
nal a The r° i? who \ mn 
I 
, 
hey } h) n so pro 
} ] y . 
ra ! l ’ l i1mS a d 
, } 
= thai ly . « to them the 
t of definit rms of efficieney 
] } ad 
fhiil Lhe sé nor hness Tt eX 
] } 
e ae i | ! us 3S lis pilin 
mporal ( re 1 sy stem 
y 4 ’ j . 
/ ewho ( . is on constitutes an araqu 
P , 1) 
ra S (a) ordinary college course, 


Derim posed uUupo a normal Si hool COUTSE 


lf protre ssional training 





ng through al grad 


or against teacher trav 


uate school of education SU pe rim pose d upon 
a Ow j aris rp SITE NCE COUrSE The 
negative rgument against either is that 
four rs 0 idemic teaching of the pre- 
vailing type unfits men for effective teacl 

In thro ereatil habits leals and 
) ts of v that are antagonistic to pro 
fessional efficieney On the side of th 


law 
fact that 


ject-matter is almost 


eraduate school, this is less true of 
med ‘ine or theology owlng t the 


onal sub 


their profess 
wholly different from that of the academic 
1 their tr ttle or no 
which the 
With 
superposition means 


that 


branches ning has 


relationship to the methods by 


demie branches have been taught 


cif 
th mat ¢ rorst, suc 


. , ’ 
arrested development for a culture 


should hy contin ind 


The positive argument against the super 


1m pose d rraduate-school course 1s that a far 


than two or three vears of 


work is nec to the building 


ssary 


cumulative and complex system 


ge, ideals, habits and practise, 


oO knowled 


which constitutes professional training 


» ease of professions other than teach 


ing, the only remedy seems to be the dis 


placing of aecademie training and general 


a gradual working down of pro 


‘jalization into the college. or, 


fessiona Sp 


ease in medicine, a lengthen 


as is now the 


AND 
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pr : I g yr SIX 
. t 1 pi s evyond a 
i! ! ) iu ~ 
/ ] j ) ra S Ss Ale 
sure continuity hot j ral iltu 
] p? ynal h rj} rmal 
hool and college thi the paralleling 
( ] interrelating rf One / tj ther 
tea her \ le ie s b tl ¢ ! I 
juires th subject-matter w h } cs to 
teach in the relationships that ma it mos 
et nt for t general stude h whom 
he is being taught. The yl] nstructor 
who serves as the most helpful model for 
the teacher is the one who through his pro 
fessional tral r and consciousness of ed 
itional aims and values compels the high 
est efficienev in both teacher and gener 
student. The general student requires defi 


nite familiarity with educational aims and 
values to inte ligently second the methods 
f s efficiently trained teacher, to continue 
to teach himself after his college course 1s 


and to intelligently perform the 


duties of citizenship in so far as they ar 


related to publie education 


will deter 


sut no theoretical discussion 


mine the form of institution in which this 


paralleling of teacher training and genera! 


actually brou about 


— 


education will be 
\s has been already said, even the 


imposed eolleg: or 


super 
professional course is 
‘condition TO 


1.7 
Insuperad! 


in unfavorable « efficiency 
obstacle. It is 
that 


others, 


rather than an 


advantages of democracy 


educational field, as in all 


nstitutions performing the same general 


have grown up in a variety of 
local 


ial progress 


service 


forms eondi 


through adaptation to 


ing sta res of SoC 


ns and var 


s in itself is an indispensable condition 


) efficiency, not beeause in its ab 


only 


mass of American teachers 


sence Lhe creat 


+ 


st remain untrained, but because it af 


rds almost limitless opportunity for com 
PI : 




















paring the efficiency of one institutional 
th another from the standpoint of 
‘continually changing loeal needs 
Edueational research has verformed its 
proper service for teacher training when it 
reests and determines the factors essential 


to efficiency, regardless of the institution 
through which they must be applied. In 
each of the institutional forms through 
which the higher training of teachers is 
locally brought about, the factors in effi- 
‘ieney which this paper has endeavored to 
liscover must be determining for instrue 
tion. Their verification or disproval should 
be the most immediate aim of any educa 

yal investigation truly scientific in its 

‘ocedure. because it is preliminary to the 

finition of educational ends and the 
measurement of educational values, in the 
great branches of human knowledge, in the 
preparation for each specific phase of 
social life, and in the method by which 
inything is to be taught. But whatever 
the final analysis, one thing is sure—edu- 
eation is coming to mean compulsion 
through definite forms of control, the devel 
opment of which becomes the sole measure 
of the efficiency of teacher training. For 
teachers must be compelled to teach effi- 
ciently, in order that pupils shall be com- 
pelled to learn. A. Duncan Yocum 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION IN A 
NORMAL SCHOOL 

{ Standard Normal School We are not 
much in sympathy with the impossible 
standardization sentiments often expressed 
by normal school men. When everything 
conspires to break sectional lines in social 
and economic affairs there is little need to 
emphasize differences in educational situa 
tions which are largely more imaginary 
than real. There seems to be an inadequate 
idea of what is meant by the expression 
‘Standard Normal School.’’ 
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\! rd mus ve definite units of 

easul t re Y lhes I 
r | wor na 

R . rank worl ‘he 
i ‘Cl i I ; y? lary \\V T 
S SIX ‘ \ that ie lle 
Wo! No ins : illed a 
llege that Issues ss thar e 
undred and t t \) stitut 
may be standard it issues 
ertificate or diploma st ‘ , 
preparation m | student » haw 
‘completed on partia rs 

\) nstitution witl t iy 
me} tl teaching corps high 

ter, havir il necessary mie ts 
usually is designated as of standard ty 
since all standards are larg based uy 
the quantitative element The qualitat 
lement is even mor mportant, b not so 
easily determined All agree ft ( \ 
educational stitutio mus lare 
freedom in meet S 1 econon 
differences in communities Chere need 
little trouble. however. in determ 
vitality of the qualitati ment in 1 
attitudes and activities of both struct 
and pupils 

While wi sist that tl juantitative 
element s! { largely determ the que 
tion if standardization, no nstitutior 
should be elassified as meeting accepta 


standards until the qualitative 


passed upor 


ind accept 


tent authority 


; 


OT 


the 


confuse 


th 


In this 


quality 


t } 


( 


lement is 


subject-matter of the courses 


It must be kept 


nstruction 


stud nts wi 


itv 


of m nd 


previous 


Work Dat 


The re are 


to be 


tal 


‘OnNSTI 


} 
\ 
OuUuy 


mi 


tandard must 


sufficient degre 


th a 
ind with a 
prepal if 0 


ferent 


vers 


d 


termin¢ 


‘OM pe 
we musi 
rk wit! 


Veet Local Needs, 


aa r 


S 


in ideals 
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tions of s est Missour ulling for est things in the best pu s s 
m differentiatio n teacher training tv and country The formal )! Ss 

t] necessary in preparing teachers for varied in application as to furnish ere 
parated sections The normal ypportunity to try out mn ries 
‘no tn hich I am connected is \ lapt them to new situ ons n tl firs 
charged with the responsibility of six years the formal and elementary work 
ipplying teachers, both grade and high is practically completed. In the next four, 


school, for several cities and largely vary the intermediate and the junior high scho 


r types of rural communities are given sixteen units of wor Ten o 





It must supply teachers to one eity these are constants to give unity and t 
most wholly a jobbing center with a rich form a basis for general culture They are 
nd cultured population: for another city not lacking in local coloring and present 
largely a minin nfter with a cosmop lav tendencies The other six inifts re 
Itan populatior Varving or itly n social alternate electives. giving opportunity for 
‘conceptions and tendencies; for stil n idjustment to the tendencies and to ft} 
other ity i reat railroad eenter filled environment of the students 
with people | lvaneced lustria [It is the purpose of those in char f 
notions this training school to 1 t a model 
It must supply t hers for rural popu what is best in the school system, and t 
itions varvil rom the dwellers on allu work out in the first ten oe s as complete 
vial soil 1isers of bloo 1 stock and farm preparat ! f S 
ers by seclentific methods. to the yor-eal dents as possibl nd at tl san time 
mou nee! meet entrance requirements to I Inior 
It is thought that this normal schoo S eal first-class high schools This traiz 
of standard tvpe and that it suecesst ! school is a pedagogical horatory 
prepares teachers fo1 possible kinds and [ study of luecatio . ) 
rad ol p S nd what is mor ret 1d I ries I strated I 
to th point Tho wl ) TO t ix s Tes | 
dents from the least fortunate localities go Che supervisor of the gra s one thir 
hack to their homes to reorganize their each day to work with the children for 
schoo nd redirect and remotivate t! purpose of keeping that pedagogical 
of the community Later by gradual steps laboratory in the best eonditior Sh 
some of them mov 1 the seale of us as this time for the purpose of gather 
fulness and influe to tl supervisio1 I Ip al oose ends ep tl Wo! 
tv systems of sel nd to the stat well rounded out The dir r of obser 
nspectorship of high schools t101 ntrols one third of tl I r ¢ 
[] Vecessary Equipme The most gerade in the training school, which is used | 
important equipment of this normal school for demonstrations of model teaching by 
is a large training school of ten grades ar heads of the departments in the norma 


ranged for a maximum of observation and school, by the supervising critic. and by the 
practise, containing classes of pupils fully director of observation. The director of 
representative of all the various types met practise teaching controls the other third 
tioned above, with a course of study plastic of the time of each grade, which is devoted 
ind varied enough to make its content work to practise teaching by students who have 
apply to the activities of every occupation prepared for it in the study of genera i 


Such a training school illustrates the method and plan-making, by a study of 
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special methods under the head of some 
lepartment and by a term’s work in ob 
servation and illustrative teaching. This 


practise teaching is done under the diree 


tion of the supervising critie of the grade 


cooperation with the head of a depart 


ment 
Definition of Normal School.—A normal 
school with so large and varied demands 


made upon it must consist of two parts—-the 
junior normal school and the senior normal 
school. 

The junior normal school has three vears 


called 


Missouri a third-class two-years high 


f work superimposed on what is 


school; or it 1s two years of normal schoo! 


work superimposed upon a_ second-class 


ree-years high school, or it is one year of 


yrmal-school work superimposed upon a 


rst-class four-years high school. This 
junior normal-school curriculum ineludes 


cht units of standard secondary work 
rresponding to the last half of the first- 
‘lass four-years high school and thirty 
semester hours of professional preparation 
so arranged as to supply the needs of 
teachers in the different kinds and types of 
schools to which they will be called to begin 
their teaching work. 

hese 


are superimposed on a 


thirty hours of professional work 
full 
‘ourse or they parallel from four to eight 


high school 


inits of high-school work. as the 
be In the 
continuity of 


‘ase may 
latter there is opportunity to 
giv instruction so necessary 
to the cumulative development of teaching 
efficiency and cultural growth. 
offered 
the 
this 
limited certificates legally qualifying them 
Although 
the preparation is considered only partial, 


Such oppor- 


not when all academie 


tunity 1s 


studies precede professior al. Those 


who complete course are granted 


to teach in any public school. 
it fairly well qualifies for beginning work 


in localities where salaries are necessarily 


low. 


AND 
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I Ss rn m S ~ $ 
rk superimposed the junior norma 
se] he s ects 1 tl amount ol 
vork he s ! school consist of 
SIX hours of a em rk and of thirty 
hours of protess S rranged as 
» paralle tne) r I it the thre 
vears No t 4 rmal-s 0] 
ours nsists S superimposed 
yn two years S VO! hese 
sIx vears mav be des s two vears 
iven to complet ewe trance requ 
ts. Two y rs to idem Vor! 
ad two vears to the study uca 
i S plan of organ 10 ves opport \ 
to intermix the professio vo! vith f 
st two vears of a high-schoo rs i 
l first tw years fa é ca 
UTS This intermixi rr paralle 
irses 18 the hn merit L the rl 
School 
The academic work paralleling the pr 
fessional puts a cultural substance into the 
study of theory and practise, into the st 
of method and managem into the ap] 


eations of principles and into the stud 


history and philosophy of education. The 


professional parallel ng th rwiemn iors 
it, vitalizes it ves lom nt luence 
n determining purposeful values. Ever 
subject, both academ rofessional 
lends itself to the fix of good habits 
thinking and doing, to the most ecarefu 


adaptation of means to ends, to the dev 


opment of initiative in maki pract 
application 

Studies in Educatioi e thirt hour 
of professional work in the junior normal 
school ire ievoted tno! study 
the subject-matter of the elementar The 
of study and tl rganizat f this 
matter for its use in teacl eral 
psychology and child st t aking 
and observation, to sO nd nom 
ispects of to Ss 
room m t 
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! ? T ~ 
! ted in part tf the st | 
I or t subject-matter of! 
n the intermediate and 
) to a thorough preparat 
r two ]l eS { ele ives. s rie } 
eading to preparation to t voeat 
: ndustrial subjects n gen r pl 
nal work is devoted in ver pal 
pra LIS¢ teach nnd r exp le 
ind eriticism, to the study the pi 
teaching and edueati psvcho 
I ne history nd pl ssophy oft lueat 
ind last but not least ) I S } 
pervisory nd adr stra 
Of the sixtv hours ¢ prote ) 0 
it half of it is 1 red of ever ( 
late ro! diy ma i ! halt 
ls Tey t els ( {ff yr 
‘ ‘ for ntrat 1? me p 
Ol sel r S [ Ss rural iwhing 
supervising, primary teaching and su 
vising, f teacl nd supervising 
manual, domest OY ! rts. the teacl 
OT SO } T S <I } 
( 1! aq hol ! rts nad 
Ihe m is t 
ve a broad whole field 
teac] l ! ‘ation ar 
m num rt ft S] { develop R 
n hand r somet! definit 
( ede leaden | main purp 
of th hours dem \ 
S ry ra itu ! . ! } that 
Ss rned To rst \ . ) L COLE 
eourse whet t is required for entra 
ther professional schools. In general t 
element of pre-professional p arat 
1 econsideratior Both enera lt) 
ind professional ideals and efficiency 
kept onstantly 1n m nd by both instru 
d stu lents thes studies 
The s a minimum of mnstants l 
maximum of alternat lective of acaden 


AND 


A Sui 
d ¢ is adopted 
| } 
he minor! tne! 
r I vestigat 
n rather rT 
m Drovis ris 
ul Dp l meet 
S- fi 0 ertal 
to in Applica 
e ’ ? \ } il? 
es study of eduea 
l nast when tl 
Ss pas } 
tent to hav t 
2 cirectiol nd 
uates |! r | 
. ed academ 
i ‘ mnat} 
SV ili} 
1S mnenhleme of ¢ 
D1 ! 
[= pr ; ; , ot 
! 
is ft su] 
| Ge 
‘ y | ’ 1< y 
I } rr y’ | ) 
r " 
. | ’y l¢ Y) 
nor 1 school 
larchin y 
} ] } 
shed 
ed y 4 ié y 
‘ i il ? 
i y sn 
As ft 
orl SC] 
I } ! m + + 
: : 
? ] The 
t j ' rs VW} 
ha ; 
tf n } he 
- crow out ot a 
. 
r ¢ teachers \ 
4 
’ 
s demand and 
. 1 
a reasonably Wt fitted 
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l ! | S not a ten 
tuatic It is not a condition of | 
‘ It is is we find lit past, pr 
ture in problem Ol tl no 
ho IS to m conditions as they 
Xx 1S nd la ts yor to the Te 
\ n ser ind tO repare Tea ers 
: 
[ sery S pli nd tions den 


PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


More completely than any other s 
em t, Vo ul guid e must 
, 
r its inetio! he « S }) 
Tl 
S This vvement enters this 
+ + + +] 
{ ‘ y? not s dist f 
: ; . a Ha 
S Ss el » clitte 
’ 
m | ~ ~ 
+} l T yr) hy riivi 
tir | ! ring mors 
¥ . - 4+} wh ; , + 
rts ) rhnes Lore ( LOS 
so some hu tte 
\ ) ) ’ nic 7 
pel St 1 S 
. 1 mus nd : 
I ‘ ) s itl l 
P ; y 
(uy ! iS nes r ace 
reat 4 | itiona 
n ! ! tis pr 
} | 
i thus < \Ter Vv Te 
’ } ’ y ’ 
a ) S I ) el ~ 
em yw } } wit? 
tammy + +) ' 4 
remy] ) C ST 1 irs er 
t} rs Tement MAVv su ST T S 
+} t } ner ill y mit 
re its ¢ nis pa ! it perm 
Che first problem of vocational 
" 1’ 7 a4 Yr) rly Peaal Yr) Yr’ { 1?y* 
See io eonsery h ithla resources 
: > at 
no the existence ot those resources 


1d number. and to gain and 
over 


Hence the voeational culdanes de 


should be r 


ise some measure of control 


of everv school svstem 
sible for an 


eDSuUus oO} 


partn 


all the children and youth o! 


AND 


exer 


them. 


ro 4 


spon- 


accurate and always up-to date 


+} 
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t ist the larger generaliza- 
tion rom these tudies n the schools 
sho | formulated and made available 
for quick references the vocational guid 

department Kqually should this de 
partment stimulat and ta part in fre 


occupational 


S s ot tl COM MUNITS i! d the Sig! if- 
t findings of such survevs should be 
«| » availal , n4 1] { . } } 
always available it ie Torm in the 
of the department 
Ru no vor tiona 


ruidance department 
merely as a repository of such 


should. 


knowledeve as this Its knowledas 
deed. be available for the use of all who 
m seck it: but the department itself must 


of the prime interpreters of 
When 


the adjustment and thi 


he at least on 
this knowledge it is a question of 
‘constant read just- 
ment of schools and of school programs to 
the changing needs of the children, and of 
1] fall to the 
tional guidance department to take the ini 


the community, it may we voea- 


tiative in bringing about the necessary ad 


justments 


at the voeationa! 


(one import iT ; ature t} 
help To 


into the sel oo] 


must ntro 


partment 


t ffect ive 


onidanece ad 
duee in some way 


program of everv community is a study of 
the rich and 


that not only the 


poss bilities of si rvice 


varied 
local community but the 
made 


world affords Such studies must. be 


not only informing, but inspiring, to the 
end that youth may not merely know of the 
existenc if opportunities for service. but 


that 


. } 
for sell 


directed 


activity, 


and 


vouthful desire for 


expression, may be aroused 
into worthy channels 
Vocational guidance may well formulate 
for itself a third problem, that of the moral 
effect the child. I 


not especially to the conscious and inten 


of the school on re fer 


train the 
intellect 


t onal efforts of the school to 


character as well as the most 
schools are fullv alive to the importance of 


such character training as a means of voea- 


AND 
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il preparation; I refer rather to 


a 


‘ontinuous, una vet rarely appr 


‘lated effect of the conditions impost d upo! 


the pup | through th reanization, admin 
istration and conduct of the school and of 
the school work The character effects 


crowing silently and inevitably out of these 
ntal « 
t than those 
ntentional efforts of instructors 


fundame ynditions are 


od 
resulting from con 


importar 


scious and 


They are of all 


kinds—benefi 


mental—measured terms of their con 


] 


tribution to the realization of 


nal Ss possib lit ies 


Demanding especial attention from 


standpoint of vocational guidance are those 


‘conditions which develop in a 


per 


centage of pupils—and usually in the ver 


nes most needing voeational guidances 

feel nes of personal unfitness and diseour 
agement, habits of failure Those. who 
know industrial conditions to which voung 
workers are subject, rightly deplore the 


prevalence of the illey job, the fr 
quent 


repeated failures to get a suri 


blind-s 
ehanges from one job to another, th 
footing any 
vhere, for out of these conditions graduate 


it most pitiable class—the unemploy- 


ables. It is high time for us to realize that 


many children in our schools are subject 

to like econditions—blind-alley studies, re 

peated and continuous failure, whose char 

acter effects are ine itably the same as those 

resulting from like conditions in industry 
The 

should help to bring from the 


school th 


that the conservation of human r sourges 


vocational euidance movement 
industrial 
world to the impressive lesson 
in general and in the individual—depends 
the habit of suecess. the feel 
self-confidence that out of 
No one fail 


least of all the youth whose normal cond 


upon success 
ing of crows 
habitual success. wants to 
tion is that of confidence and hope; the 
school must learn to adapt its work and re- 
desire to suc 


quirements to the natural 
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the entire school life of every 


SUCCESSES To The 


pupil may be a series of 
end that—however meager the intellectual 
accomplishment—the habit of suecess may 
Without this fixed habit of 


success any voung person is poorly pre 


be formed 


pared to face the discouraging conditions 


so prevalent in the world of industry. The 


voung person entering 


industry wit! 


ibit of failure developed 
several grades toward grad 


uation into the class of unemployables 


already made 


The fourth, and the immediate problem 


of vocational guidanee, is the individual 
Voeational guidance must see that the indi 
vidual learns to appreciate his own capae 
ities and possibilities; that he informs hin 
self concerning the opportunities for worthy 
service that the world offers; that he pre 
pares himself as adequately as time and 
onditions permit to apply his powers ft 
the rendering of the highest service of 
vhich he is, or may become, capable; tha 
he learns to concentrate his thought, his 
energy and ambition, to this end of large 


and worthy service. This problem—lik 


most other problems of vocational guidane: 
is not one for the vocational cuidance 


expert or counselor alone; it is a problem 
that must enlist the thought and effort of 
every one, especially Te iwhers and pare 
who has any responsibility for the develop 
ment and success of the child and youth 
The fifth problem of vocational guidance 
demands extensive knowledge of opportu 
nities for service, especially in the imme 
diate community, but also in the world at 


Such knowledge must not be ¢o1 


large. o 
fined to industrial and commercial occupa 
tions service in the professio! S, anv Oo] 


portunity for worthy service, great or 
small, is the coneern of vocational guid 
ance. This knowledge must be intimate as 
well as extensive It must embrace essen 
tial conditions of each distinct o ‘cupatior 


the general character of the occupation 


AND 
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y | iS tT} pa 
o! fF the funetion and 
1 pial | rt ity voeational 

| rate \ th Su h 
t efforts a to econ 
t) ( ll to th illest serva 
hu res Bi 
| t wl motive I t i lidar 
y b ibove questiol this movement 
hould be supported at pul expense ju 
the public-school system is supported 
\ny distinet organization for the purpos 
f stimulat directing and making more 


ye ‘ } ] , ryt 
iT tive the yoeational guidance moveme 


hould be a part, a department, of the 
publ y hool s tem TI ideal of voea 
tion ruidanes but an elevation and 

ension of tl} ynal ideal for which 
the school eXISTS Voea nal ruidanece 
seeks the largest realization of the possibi 
ties of everv child and vouth, measured in 
terms of worthy serv vocational guid- 
ance S¢ s th not through the school 
lon it through the upbuilding influences 
t} if rT nd lif he vond t} se ol rh 
7 ifford every humat ng 


SPAULDIN( 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 


iis discussion is 


nded pr marily to 
tvpe of edueational 
d municipal uni- 
ts support by 


ty taxation. and ‘‘universitv’’ (for want 


oO; ettel Tt t iS ts end ivors 
carry t into fields bi \ 1 the tradition- 


1? 


hallowed pastures of t! \meriean college 
Ihre l dic T n ) t he “ft W ler fields Is not 
my purpose here It is the existence, not 
the ype, of the muni | university which 


AND 
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many ities I ur country Certain 
ypes of such educational activity must here 
eliminated in order to define clearly our 
neeption t municipal univer 
{mong th Ff city-condueted 

r ed ! hich independently 

V » place in the present discuss th 
r ho s most comm That this 
er, IS related branch of r S 

S fact that in two s at least 


manual training work have also been given 
tN supp Trt without the reby even approx! 
mating municipal universities, a fact ¢ 
plainable from lack of strict requirement of 
high-school graduation as an entrance pre 


Such technieal tra 
re especially encourag 


palities of 


her municipal textile schools. <A 


l? r lleves \\ th r the iTvrowtn oO 
high-school ‘‘ postgraduate’’ courses or, as 
n California, ealled into bei by remot 
ness from college centers. the junior col 


eges approximate more closely th« 
pal university type. All of these varieti 
however, are to be eliminated from the 
nt discussion. 


The 


inderstood to mean an institution of h 


name municipal university is here 


cher 


earning supported in greater part by mu 


| 


cipal taxation, requiring vraduation from 


irst-grade high school for entranee, and 


maintaining a four-year in arts and 


course 


which a greater or 


number of other schools or departments 


may be grouped. Its participation in tech- 


nical, professional and graduate work, or 


n ¢civie cooperation, will naturally 


vary 


and institution. Under a strict 


ication of the above definition, there 
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es in the United States. In the 


municipal basis 


22°. 
ablishment on the 


ve of Charleston, 1837 


_—~ 


1] 1] 
sOUISVILLe 1s 94: College o 


1847 ; 


University of 


( innat 1S71: University of Toledo 
1884; Mu pal University of Akron, 1915 
Mention should also made of the fol 


which are financed 


] } 
orma COLLEY eS 
municipalities and whiel 


Bureau of Education. are 
Chieago Normal Schoo! 
The 
Hunter College, New York; Campbell Col 


lege, Holton, Kansas. The preponderane: 


ve grade: 


College St. Louis 


normal-school work in such institutions 
vever, renders them searcely subject to 
issification as municipal universities 


mentioned the cas 


ally, there should be 


the Georgia School of Technology. which 


state school, receives an annual 


though a 


$10,000 from the city of 


\tlanta for general purposes 
Of the six municipal universities, only 
vo, the College of the City of New York 


d the University of Louisville. were orig 

yvuinded as municipal institutions 
he remaining four were first established as 
private foundations and were later adopted 
The 


iversities 


“ties scope of work 


the municipal ut varies from 
the University of 
with its many technical and 
essional departments and its graduat 
Arts 
ve of Charlestor 
‘wo institutions, Cineinnati Akror 


urses 1n cooperative engineering 


the single College of Liberal 
s represented by thi Col 
and 


rry ne 


vstem which originated at Cincinnati and 


hich is reckoned among th ‘at moder 


or 


lucational developments 


The legal status of the city university 


ir country is by no a simpl 
. we may divide 


oreat 
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mun al higher education 


provisions tor 
the remaining four, Ohio has already 


ussed. The attorney general of 


Mississippi declares that the municipal 


chapter of the code 
broad 


1f his state confers upon 
and 
gard to the establishment and 
that by 


‘ities ‘“‘very comprehensive 
powers in re 
and 


maintenance of the schools’”’ 


may have ‘“sehools of 
The Ni W Jersey seh oO} 


education of youth 


this power, cities 
higher branches 

law provides for th 
from five to twenty years with no specifiea 
tion of the character of schools to be main 


tained Virginia’s code states that ‘‘an 


free schools shall 
state 


General 


efficient system of publie 
maintained,’’ a 
Attorney 


and 


Assistant 


be established 
ment which 


Garnett believes would be interpreted by 
the court as covering municipal institutions 
of higher education. 

In answer to the second question, thirty 
one states deny definitely to cities the inde 
pendent power of establishing municipal 
universities. Of the remaining eight from 
whom an answer was received, Arizona in 
fers that no such power is vested in the 
‘ity. California replies that cities organ- 
ized under the general incorporating law 


have no power, while those operating under 
freeholders’ charters may impose taxes for 
municipal purposes without the enactment 
of a general law expressly conferring that 
Minnesota, the 


power In state depart- 


ment of education asserts that cities have 


the right to earry on higher edueation, al 
the school laws 


The liberal 


close search of 


though a 
fails to sustain this contention. 
grant of power in Mississippi and Virginia 
has been discussed above. as has the ease 
of New Jersey. In the matter 
is reported as undetermined. Ohio, with 


Oklahoma, 


ts general empowerment to all its cities, 


forms a special case 


\ summing up of the whole situation 


shows that under present conditions, only 
freehold cities), Minne- 


Ohio, California 


AND 
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sota and possibly Mississippi, Virginia 
and New Jersey would allow the establish- 
ment of municipal universities without fur 
legislative enactment on the part of 


e New 


Georgia and Kentucky have granted specia 


ther 


the state, whil York, South Carolina 


privileges to individual cities 


It must. however. be born: mind t] 


in no state is the founding of municipal 


universities forbidden, and favorable legis 
lation could doubtless be secured from the 
state desirous of 


The 


iaWws 


legislature by any city 


embarking upon such an enterprise. 


state-wide authorizing 


enactment of 
such as exist in Ohio. will doubtless do 
more than anything else toward spreading 
the 
scarcely spring into existence automatically 
definite 
In Ohio the activities of the University of 
ealled forth 


foundation of 


movement Such laws. however, will 


nor until some emergency arises 


the existing laws 
Toledo and Akron 
fact that such laws 


Cineinnati 
and the 
is doubtless due to the 
were already in existence. The spread of 
Home Rul 


toward smoothing the path for future mu 


ill also do much 


among eities w 


nicipal foundations, although 
Home Rule without the 


mining rates and purposes of taxation is a 


university 
privilege of deter- 
poor thing at best. In the final estimate 
we dare not lose sight of the fact that laws 
always follow rather than precede any great 
are begii 


Such 


movement Cities everywhere 


ning to appreciate the importance of 
nstitutions of higher edueation 


movement will iney itably 


-onditions, make its own laws and assurs 
tS own success 

P. R. Kor 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
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| f \ \l = partme Ed tl Ni York City 
WH nor | | and elemer 7 Depar V | ~ | be 
chools under it ntrol Tue Bost } 
Tue Ad Zeitur ioted | Valu O budget alling for ippr 
the « + + t thers ‘ ipon t lL, f th S6.070.000, nerease f $170,000 ver tl 
twent Ww rer! ! ers 3 } twenty | st ‘ Ad ropr 2 
econd n I rf that f Frankfurt SY52,151 were ido} l rgest em 
\l ‘ | n October last tor ‘ nter t new rdget is $4,220,216 I t 
rie ) id e ’ h ) ~ (4 tructors | ‘ = $3 77.689 S ro 
tudents, of whom 4,000 are women, as agains r repairs | terat I l building 
OOO 1 3.700. respectively, last year. On Musical education calls r expenditur 
PAVE nm military service there ire 29.- $60,430, ind al approp! $29. 049 
S82 vl including 300 women, most] made for physical educatior Che salaries 
tudent f ( [here are present xpenses for school nurses will 1 lire S54,4( 
t] ver 18.9292 men and about 3,700 and the teachers’ pension fund sf $7 
von Of th se pre ent, 1.500, inel id ne sé ay The salaries { +} re +} eal 
‘ } lred womel il foreigners Tl} rtment W require $159,548, the fuel and 
number I tudents I military service 3 ehting bills will « | for $230,000, the sum 
however, larger than appears from these sta f $85,000 will be needed f the purchas¢ 
sties, sinee the Technieal High Schools have new furniture, and the rents for premis 
it been taken into account Che real number hired for school purposes will call for $37 
ly obtained by subtracting from last year’s 000. Apart from the budget, t commit 
unber of German men students those of this idopted il rder appropriating $500,000 
semester, which gives about 32,000 students new high and elementary school building 
n the field This does not even include those their furnishings and for re] ring and enlars 
called to arms af the closing of the statistics ng old buildings There w nted 
Their number t ne third of those order approp! g¢ $302,151 e constr 
presen t mber of students under tion or completion of other s 1 | dit 
arms raised by further 6,300 w in process of stru 
seventy-five per ce ft. of the German studer I AN estate fn . n 2O.000 res of f 
ire therefore in the field. Of the German ost land, including Bread Loaf Inn, in t 
ude | high schools about 80 n of Ripton, Vern s bequeathed 
( tl rmy Midd] College | e Ww f Joseph A 
\ t le ! rm the vari- B Che college will = elve S 
nfl vS 1 rding iowers of residuaryv bequest the expirat ae 
ra I ntr lu d rs rust the Bat B K, a irge business 
Mar C the New York legislature by structure in Middlebu t Middlebury Re 
> r Lockwood 1 Majority Leader H which was owned 1 published b 
the ey lv. at the request of tl : ind a nun farms. The for 
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5 g tl rest of the Green Moun- 
ns and extend into three counties and eight 
vnships. Mr. Battell was greatly interested 
forest preservat In the will he wrot 
it he made the bequest to the college “ | g 
pressed with tl Is attending the exten 

destruction of tl riginal mountai! t 
ts t our countr ind being mindf 1] t 
efits that will acerue to and the pleasure 

will be en} ve 1 by th eit ~ f the 


of Vermont and the visitors within her 


Dome fume ha - apvatinry f . 
ers trom the preservation Of a cons 


of mountain forest in its virgin and 
meval state, and be V that the popular 
f Middlebury Colleg will | there 
enhanced, ’ 
THe will of the Mr. W. E. Alle f 
I rial Steel Works, Sheffield provide that 
vo fifths of the residue of property after 
m f numerous juests charities 
1 employees, shall be give » the Univ 
tv f Sheffield, to be appl ed as to £5,000 to 
plied sei departm nd as to tl 


|. in founding Edgar Allen scholars 
exhil for students of that universit 
1 one half shall be sons of workn 
¢ daily or weekly wages or foremen of 
rkmen or managers. The sum devoted to 


equests for charities and employees 


: a>» 
bout ®, 00.000, 


Tue New York City board 
a 


of th 


of education has 
of $450.000 ecor- 
a publie school 


between 


issuing 


ted in favor 
rate stock for the building of 
site in Twentieth Street, 


nd Ninth Avenues. 


It will consist of three stories and the 


sement and will contain a gymnasium and 


assembly room with a seating capacity of 


200, besides t reg =I s, labora 
ries nd offices 
Pians for the Univers British ¢ im 
bia have been complet 1 ana he eontract let 
for the science building, the first of the series 
structures to be erected on the present 
which consists of 250 acres at Port Gray, 
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vol | etual time spent in 
‘ , 10d ex sinks into insignif- 
( ier iflicts 
the erage barbarous 
t rece! Many of them live 
W 1 forag expeditions against 
hots hhor 
Bee the European war s! ill we close 
n lueat I ] nstitut ns nd le ive off 
pe l n ey for tl development of the 
hun nd? Is the present war any argu- 
ment rainst educating‘ Pe rhaps it is an 
regu t for mor The fact that when “ we 
read tl eeounts of explorers in western Asia 
ve | that it 1s ol! vast cemetery has 
aothir t vith ed tion further than a 
pregnal rreument that we as civil red peo 
ple should continually strive to uplift the in- 


edueating them. 


vili- 


| \ re not up t ut standard of ¢1 
ition and Ww hav Det working with our 
educational institutions tor a Pp riod of less 


thousand years and have not elimi- 


ar is this any reason for 


nated w saying that we 

hould not educate‘ Giddings says in his 
‘Principles of Soe ology,” pages 100-102: 
\ vtivity 1s a Clas fa ns of thought il 

t ‘ = Cl fic I il i Cc» I I ‘ l to ’ SL¢ nis time 
lisputing \ those wi! look for e elimina 

f strife fro I nal iffairs There 

fore social nter irs¢ eve gracious alr 1 

refined may b is s 1dowed yy potent il trag 
‘ and he shadowed by to the end of time 


many defini- 
tions, non Her 


ment given by Mr. Tohn S. Mackenzie 


There are 
of which are accepted by all. 
is a state 
Prog- 


which is justified by scientific analysis: 
i the 


(1) the subjugation of nature, (2) 


perfection of social machinery and (3) per- 


sonal development and that true progress must 


them all. No ean deny that we 


forward by 


one 


include 


have gon leaps and bounds in (1) 


the subjugation of nature, as is illustrated by 


thousands of examples, chief among which are 


steam appliances and the control of electricity. 


as rapid and far-reaching changes 


(2) Just 
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adjusting ol social 


justment 


rause of the European 
and there can be no doubt 


attempt at an 4 


that the 
1 
iustment. (3) The individual enjoys mor 


liberty and privileges of perso! al development 


lav among advanced peopl than at any 
ther period of the history of the world. 
Primitive man may roam about bound by no 
w so far as governm s concerned but at 


that he has less freedom than any other indi- 


vidual in the worl Primitive society is far 
‘re rigid in its demands tl that of any 

other class of human beings His life is com 

munisti¢ Do we believe tl primitive m 


vets more out of life than we is stated that 


to-day than 
plague 
Europe 


they are 


black death would have existed in half such a 


malignant forn 


loathesome diseases as 
naladies stalk f 
is the hand ot pr vidence 1s just as great a 
sin as the war at the 

Of course we sin, 


Harvey to have 


the blood was a sin 
‘+ considered a sin for the discoverer of wire- 
less telegraphy to announct his results? What 
‘s sin in one generation may no be in al 


t} 


other. Changes of conception al 1 attitude : 
If ther 
wars it will b 


mor 
- the univ rsal cones ption that 


that will come 


eontinued education of the masses. 


Can we say with the writer of the article to 


which this is an answer that because a few 


European lords and rulers decide to go to war, 
morally wrong there has 


What are morals 4 


that because this is 
been no growth in morals. 
Nothing but established custom. 

The majority of the civilized world except- 
would take the statement ~ that 


are the best-educated people in 


ing Germany 


the 


Germans 
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5 pros d tl nity | 
Tl nd} ; t WW lt © Wo! 
ve making true progress and tl 
‘ good reason for « state al 
iiring the highes lu 
r the masses \. O 


may 
it wi 
it tl 


e +t 
\ 
} 
the 
i< 
Nos 
} 
WT 
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Peace Day. The purpose this observa 
has heen to inst the minds of y 
peo] the great laws of human brotherh 
point it the historical sigt cant of 
progressive measures making for world p 


ao} ted by the 


emphasize the America 





justice . 


unifi 
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ndemt! i war, an appeal 
1] 1 
in rderly world, and pra 
f common interests and 
’ y Y " ? 
I" 3 reau ng the governors 
] 
ty; ; . laim t ehteent { M 
+ ~ ] ] 
pea i niv tor S S l TO! 
1 
, ; + ' na re ¢t g irdia? I Vii 


FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 


Leaque 


an School Peace 


QUOTATIONS 


CONDITIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


situation discloses 


\ CAREFUL survey of the 


quate reason tor the hue an l ry 


There has been much 


and “freedom of 


speech 
thought,” terms with which to conjure, but 
there has been no explanation of the directions 
and thought are circumscribed. 
lr} can not be along religious lines, since 
thi nstructors are of all varieties f religious 
Mormons being greatly in the minority 
It can not we ll be along py | tical line 4 hecauss 


} 
if ibooed: 


il discussions of everv sort ar 
ocrats and Progressives 


imong th expected to remain 


Dr. Kingsbury, president of the university, 
m this propaganda is directed, is 


Republican Mormon. He is a 


Democrat and a Unitarian. He is in sym- 


rail St whi 
neither a nor a 
political party against 
domination is always 
church which is always 
Demo- 


suppresses 


suppresses 


‘ ’ ] . . ] 
rati spe h at the university le 
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assumption 


by denomina- 


l 1 . 7 
sper } S | sub} s Ww th which 
they ) for} | len to | NV those who 
x , g y y Y ] ’ } _ 
yea l ampere empvrean 


burv nd the regents s a} T to Trav sh his 
virgin mentality. And the Othello of the 
Salt La Tribus whose recent introduction 
to Shakespeare gives him all the enthusiasm 
f a new acquaintance, is conspicuously loud 


- . , , 
uence he matint ns as ft 


Nobody has 


equipping its students for their bath 


} 

narge 
, r 

s no 


with the world. Nobody has 
edi 


ication in which the uni- 


phase of efficient 
versity fails to obtain splendid results. No- 
body has impugned Dr. 
an educator, and nobody has uttered 
against his integrity, his high-mind 
his purity of character 
has given the institution. It is charged only 
that free speech and free thought are denied 


a cote rie ot te ich rs re sig! ~ in ‘ rder spec 


and 


tacularly to movement that has 


been gathering momentum for many months.— 


The Salt Lake Herald-Republican 


support a 


No doubt the regents will find a clear wav 


} 


uut that will be satisfactory to the 


1 


he state, but they can only succeed in achiev- 


people of 


ing this desirable result by keeping open 


minds, by refusing to be swayed by the prej- 


udice of persons and factions and by keeping 


steadily before their vision the true ideal of a 


iniversity. They must give judicial considera- 


on to the charges which the insurgent pro- 


essors make. It may be well to point out 
briefly just what these charges are 
First of all, there is the all-important charg 
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<i 
. rsity is not free. This is a ser _ 
| 1 
‘ charge ise throug! l the ives ire } 
: 

has beet t ef characteristi P \ 
ersity. It sh d be es lly " 3 te y : 

. 
erls ersity [o make \ . riallv a 
rg howev S to prove ind ve e rest \ lerstar 


men who have resigned or been diemiesed of life and what 1 : ld d 
the univers t freedom of conse 
gnt a l peeing re ssed by Pres | l r 





i 
} 
nure posit 1 at the versity Is lett ] .) let tior 
] } . 
certain for contented intellectual work to all fields of pers ' nd 
7 ) , 
: s produced a e of mind which pr acl wil als 
} i 
’ { } lh) roy? ing , . . 
s son ( the educators from doing the urd w) » * ; . - 


Sit ess al pren } 
regents must inves rate : 
as mucn Tt I 
Another charge is that the administration is ee 
; ; ; good-sized | etu var be 
9 1 to petty suspicion: that disloyalty is 


where it does not exist, and that the 


vy has be e disorgan | and inefi t "os : , , 
reason of mutual distrust. , ' , : y 
Dealing directly with the manner of admin giet —e" It . ’ 

' 
stration, the insurgents declare that the presi reflection I ter I 
. 
dent fails to consult the heads of depart nents th Ww ) ‘ Ut 
| tive and t t tta 


in taking important action; that he ignores the 


views of those who should be best informed as 


to the work of each department, and that, lhe writer has s 
generally speaking, he takes the position that prising a npre ve! ’ | opi 
president of the university should assume ms bearing upon ft eated. In th 
ree responsibilities without be ng guided by su I nhapte! \ stimu- 
faculty. ting it is d ] ne r spe 


We have stated the principal charges as w 
them in the hope of clarifying the situa From the stand t | physician 


Real principles are involved. It is not the presentation | treat nt seem in some 


solely a question of personal antagonisms, al places too academic and for many readers too 

though this element undoubtedly plays a nota nhilos phical nd speculative As a result 

17 : . . 

Dble part. It is a question of grave charges nerhans. ther eems at time » neclect of dis 
| haps, th l neg! 1} 


which go to the very heart of university exist criminating interpretatior f statistics with 


ence. The charges have been made and they helpf il pI tions of infer e< nd conclu 
must be met.—The Salt Lake Tribu sions designed to give the most practical aid 
to th her sta garding tl 
BOOKS AND LITERATURE wholesom: fluences of rural life and the sup 
7 Hugiene of the School Child. By Lewts rior ndit I t hildres ver city 
M. Terman. Houghton Mifflin Company. hildren are flatly ntradicted and iT 
Pp. 417. $1.65 net xpected manner by recent comparat studi 
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P — wa al ' \ 
1) g S r nbers \ g 
; ; xpense of var e 4 
s the 1 lw } pril ‘ r lera 
npear hx : imber of cooper ‘ 
tig I | | pn t \s ‘ try 
vork two 1 rs ( v0 inders 
D r, 1 nO 1914 eh 
Inas h as eated this mmit te 
ther the work the council commit made a 
{ t wi! h was < ce! i W 1913 as | } | 
g prog r economy 1n types ! 
: s from t ndergarten to the 
Sit) \ I nd large imount t wor } 
lv dor | cour committee’s ¢ t ! 
1903 , 2 . eo 
} aa? 1 4 ] + ] 
re distribu ough the printed p1 ed (s ! S 19 
lings of the National Education As - 
, é; : The ‘ 
since that time Your committe: f 
1 cent 
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